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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



The project reported here covered a period of more than three 
years from October, 1964, through December, 1967. 

Early in 1963 the staff of the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 
(MRC), with primary impetus coming from Ben Reuben, then Director of 
Social Services, began to theorize that the agency’s comprehensive 
services would effectively assist in the adjustment of parolees. Other 
MRC staff who helped develop the idea included Robert W. Will, Robert 
A. Walker, and Richard Ugland. A series of discussions about this 
idea was initiated with the Minnesota Department of Corrections (MDC) 
and the Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR). The 
hypothesis that comprehensive psycho-social vocational services would 
positively affect the adjustment of parolees was the result. 

These deliberations led to an agreement that the three agencies 
would participate in a research project designed to test the effective- 
ness of such services for parolees. An inquiry was directed to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration (VRA) , now known as Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration. After preliminary negotiations and 
some rethinking of the exact nature of such a project, a formal appli- 
cation was sent to VRA. Historians studying the evolution of rehabili- 
tation services will be interested in the fact that the first appli- 
cation was turned down because, at that time, rehabilitation philosophy 
did not include offenders per se among the disabled. In fact, Mr. 
Richard Wimsatt, then Research Director at MRC and principal author of 
the original application, wrote ”We. . . Qiave to]... muster support for 
our position that, indeed, parolees are disabled.” Persistence and re- 
application was fruitful; notification that VRA would grant funds for 
the project came in the summer of 1964. 

The purpose of the project as stated in the grant application was 
as follows: 

”The program. . . is intended to facilitate the rehabilitation 
of parolees from the State Reformatory for Men at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota by providing them some combination (depending upon 
the individual client needs) of social, psychological and voca- 
tional services in a job oriented rehabilitation center; with 
some clients in subsequent training facilities, in the job seek- 
ing process, and in follow-up work. More specifically, the prin- 
cipal hypotheses are that a comprehensive vocational program 
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designed tc help clients prepare for, secure, and maintain appro- 
priate occupations will: 

(1) Reduce recidivism rates; 

(2) Enhance vocational stability and occupational levels; 

(3) Produce changes in attitude and in levels of personal 
adjustment which are measurable by means of psycho- 
metric devices. 

Related purposes. . .are to explore the problems and obstacles 
these parolees face in becoming successfully integrated into the 
non-criminal community, and to obtain quantitative and qualitative 
descriptive data which could contribute to the clearer identifi- 
cation of the factors in which their disability consists (Project 
Application) . 

Even without its treatment, the project grant helped to establish 
the principle that offenders without conventional types of disabilities 
were legitimate clients of vocational rehabilitation services. This pro- 
ject was a significant part of the evolving nationwide interest of VRA 
in the provision of rehabilitation services for offenders. No prior 'VRA 
demonstration employing an experimental design had ever been attempted 
for offenders in a private rehabilitation facility. In this project, 
the experimental and control groups of offenders were randomly selected 
from the same population and MRC treatment was the experimental variable. 

The purpose of this chapter is to delineate the problem to which the 
project was directed, the setting within which the project took place, 
staff and matters pertaining to project administration, and the project 
design and certain aspects of methodology. 



THE PROBLEM 

"September 13th is a very special day for me. No, it's not my 
birthday nor is it my anniversary. It’s the day I received my 
parole from the Minnesota State Reformatory in St. Cloud. It 
signaled the end of four long miserable years of incarceration. 

It gave the word "tomorrow" new meaning for me. 

If the truth must be known, I had mixed emotions about my impend- 
ing freedom. Naturally, I wanted to be free, but at the same t ime 
there was an underlying current of fear as though I would be leaving 
behind all the security I had known for so many years. No longer 
would there be someone around to do my thinking for me. No longer 
would I wake up and go to bed at the sound of a clanging bell. Like 
an animal that has escaped from the zoo, I was now faced with a 
startling revelation that I must either forage my food or starve. 
Too, there was the thought of failure. Once I had received my pa- 
role, all I could think of was, "What if I don’t make it? Can I 
really hack it on the streets? What have I got going for me? 
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A very real fear possessed me as X contemplated my future in 
society. The words of one of the paroling board members returned 
again and again to my thoughts: ’Granting you parole we are going 
against the advice of every professional staff member in this in- 
stitution. * 

I could not afford to fail. ” 

These words were dictated to us by one of the experimental subjects. 
He wished to succeed. But what are the facts for such men, most oi whom 
verbalize a wish not to fail? 

According to 1965 statistics in The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society . (President's Commission, 1967),* the following figures are 
relevant and tell the story: 

(1) The number of individual crimes on official records has in- 
creased over the years at a faster rate than Americans popu- 
lation. 

(2) Burglars are the most numerous class of serious offenders in 
the correctional system* 

(3) Males between the ages of 15 and 24 are the most crime-prone 
group in America. 

These generalizations also apply to the State of Minnesota. 

The majority of offenders in this research project have a history 
of burglary as their offense j Their mean age is 23* All were from the 
State Reformatory for Men (MSRM) at St. Cloud, Minnesota. Sixty-two 
percent of the men released from MSRM eventually became involved, after 
release, in a serious illegal act, ranging from homicide to major traffic 
offenses, and 40$ of all men released do not succeed on parole (Mandel, 
gt al. , 1963) . 

These facts are neither pleasant nor hopeful for the man who feels 
he "cannot afford to fail". 

The project application indicated that a review of records from 
MSRM reinforced the assumption that the offender is vocationally disabled. 
It was determined that about 15$ of the MSRM population possessed physi- 
cal disabilities. Another 15$ suffered impairments of intellect. Approx- 
imately 70$ were seen as emotionally or socially impaired. 

These findings were consistent with those of studies elsewhere. A 
year’s experience in Oklahoma revealed that all reformatory inmates there 
were eligible for State Rehabilitation Division services by virtue of 




*For details on references cited, in the text, see the References between 
Chapter Four and the Appendices. 
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personality disorder, mental deficiency, and/or physical disability 
(Oklahoma YRD) . (This was prior to recent amendments which include 
the socially deviant as eligible for vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices. ) 

The project began with the idea that occupational adjustment is 
a crucial factor in the success or lack of success of parolees. (Quite 
obviously this was only a hunch, albeit one accepted by most practi- 
tioners; there was a paucity of experimental research concerning the 
vocational rehabilitation of offenders and the role of employment in 
their adjustment process.) Certain facts lend credence to this posi- 
tion. For example, in one study (Mandel, et al. , 1963) more than 80$ 
of parolees were school dropouts; few had a stable work history on 
any job. Fewer still had vocational skills which offer hope of ob- 
taining jobs with prospects for normal advancement and attractive 
remuneration. 

The major fact leading to this project was that the correctional 
program at that time in Minnesota was apparently not intervening suf- 
ficiently in certain basic vocational problems faced by parolees. 

These centered around deficient career plans and a distinct lack of 
salable skills. It was hypothesized that the services of MRC would 
enhance adjustment by providing opportunities for adequate career 
planning and for the acquisition of salable skills. This could also 
serve as a pilot project demonstrating to other agencies the values 
of vocational rehabilitation services for offenders. 



Vocational Services for Offenders in Minnesota 

While some services have been provided for disabled offenders by 
the Minnesota DVR prior to this project, there never was any systematic 
attempt to determine the effectiveness of vocationally oriented ser- 
vices applied to a significant number of parolees under controlled 
conditions. 

Furthermore, at the time the project originated there was very 
little coordination of activities between the various state agencies 
involved with offenders. As indicated above, DVR served the parolee 
population only sporadically. The Minnesota State Employment Security 
agency (MSES) had also served some persons who had criminal records, 
but they were not referred primarily through the correctional system. 
For all practical purposes, the criminal justice system (law enforce- 
ment, courts, and corrections) did not possess adequate vocationally 
oriented rehabilitation services for its clientele, nor did it possess 
a means to refer its clientele systematically to vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies, public or private. 

The unique contribution MRC made through this project was to 
apply comprehensive multidisciplinary services to parolees at a time 
when interest in the offender on the part of vocational rehabilitation 
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services was only beginning to emerge. The project promoted the coor- 
dination of relevant activities in two state agencies (DVR and MDC) , a 
private agency (MRC), and a federal agency (VRA) . 



THE SETTING 

During the project’s exploratory phase (Appendix A), the tentative 
working agreements between MRC, DVR, and MDC were finalized. A general 
pattern of working relationships between the agencies was developed as 
well as special agreements with both DVR and MDC. (See Appendix B. ) 
Each agency directly involved in the project will be briefly described 
in this section. 



Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 

MRC is a private, non-profit agency which opened in I960 in response 
to a survey indicating the need for a rehabilitation center concerned 
primarily with vocational, psychological, and social matters rather than 
medical treatment alone. A primary function of MRC is to work with the 
hard-core unemployed whose unemployment typically was caused by personal, 
family, and emotional problems preventing or retarding their entry into 
the competitive world of work. Its program focuses on vocational rehabi- 
litation of people as its prime goal, but it recognizes that a degree of 
social rehabilitation often is a prerequisite to vocational rehabilitation. 
It aims to restore or prepare disabled clients for competitive employment, 
so it concentrates on problems which prevent or retard employment, espe- 
cially disabilities of a personal, social, or emotional nature. 

Historically, rehabilitation philosophy has suggested that, if a 
person achieved an optimum level of physical restoration but was still 
unemployable, he must expect to spend the rest of his days in sheltered 
workshops or at home. Little attention was given to the possibility 
that personal, family and emotional problems could be as disabling as 
physical disabilities. MRC applied the principle that disabling, non- 
physical conditions often prevent or retard an individual’s efforts to 
achieve competitive employment. 



At the time this project began, MRC was only four years old. For 
the first time it became imperative to define explicitly who was being 
treated and in what ways. For one thing, this was the agency’s first 
experimentally designed project and, secondly, parolees of the kind in 
this project represented a new client population for MRC services. It 
was true that the agency had worked occasionally with clients who had a 
history of illegal activities. For example, some of the clients in the 
’’Hard-core Unemployed” program had criminal or juvenile records (Walker, 
1967;. However, they were considerably older than the subjects in this 
project, their illegal activities were in most instances minor, chiefly 
juvenile offenses many years in the past, and they were referred uo MRC 
through normal channels for reasons other than criminality. 





The Minneapolis Rehabilitation Centev 



In contrast, this project was to be concerned with only youthful 
(average age 23), often unretractable felons whose criminality occurred 
relatively recently. They were to report for treatment on the day 
following release from MSRM. Upon arrival they were, for the most part, 
characterized by anti-social attitudes. It was obvious that the project’s 
clients were a new and different challenge to MRC, and in many ways it 
was presumptuous to assume that the agency could be effective with a 
population well known to be difficult to treat. 

The total program at MRC at the time of this report is different 
in many respects from that which existed during this project. It is now 
more diversified and more capable of responding to differential needs 
of clients. It also is differently structured. New program and develop- 
ment units have been added. Certain experimental innovations currently 
in process also hold promise of increasingly effective patterns of treat- 
ment. 
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The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Minnesota's vocational rehabilitation program is developed and 
administered by DVR, a major unit of the State Department of Education. 

Its head is an Assistant Commissioner for Rehabilitation and 
Education. He formulates and directs program operation with the advice 
and concurrence of the Commissioner of Education. His supporting staff 
includes an Assistant Director for Rehabilitation and Special Educa 10 
and other specialists in vocational rehabilitation programming and oper- 
ation. Vocational rehabilitation services are administered through 
twelve District and Branch DVR Offices located regionally m major com- 
munities throughout the State. 

Client services are provided clients through vocational counselor 
staff members assigned to the various DVR offices on the basis of case- 
load demands. As of June 1966. near the mid-point of this P r °J e °£> 
employed 93 persons. Of these, 9 were in program direction and admin- 
istration, 48 in counseling or related services, and 36 in clerical work. 
In addition, DVR employed the part-time services of 11 medical and psychi- 

atric consultants. 

The stated purpose of DVR is to help handicapped citizens receive 
medical and vocational training assistance that will enable them to 
compete in the general labor market, to locate and secure gainful em- 
ployment for these people, and then to help them relocate their residence 
if necessary. Rehabilitation services are open to all disabled Minne- 
sotans of working age who want to be gainfully employed and who can e 
reasonably expected, with vocational rehabilitation help, to work pro- 
ductively in a given job situation. The basic services of DVR are 
(l) guidance and counseling, (2) medical evaluation and treatment, 

(3) job training, and (4) job placement. 



Minnesota Department of Corrections 

In 1959. the Minnesota legislature created the MDG. bringing under 
one authority the Adult Correctional Institutions, the Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission, and the State Board of Probation and Parole. The effect 
was to el initia te overlapping, provide central direction to previously 
disjointed phases of corrections, and broaden the scope of experience for 
career professionals. 

The Department is headed by a Commissioner of Corrections appointed 
by the Governor for a six year term. The Commissioner appoints the heads 
of state correctional institutions and the Deputies who administer the 
two major divisions of MDC-the Division of Adult Corrections (DAC) and 
the Division of Youth Conservation (DYC) All othei employees, including 
the Parole Agents who played such an important role in this project, are 
chosen through civil service procedures. 
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The task of MDC is to serve society by operating programs of cor- 
rective services. The Department has the responsibility of protecting 
the public and operates from the point of view that the best protection 
is afforded by restoring the offender to a useful status in society. In 
implementing these goals MDC states that its operation is in the three 
broad areas of prevention, custody, and treatment. It operates the 
following institutions : 

Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater 

Minnesota State Reformatory for Men (MSRM) at St. Cloud (from which 
this project’s subjects were selected). 

Minnesota Correctional Institution for Women at Shakopee 

The Minnesota Home School at Sauk Centre 

The State Training School at Red Wing 

The Youth Vocational Center at Rochester 

The Minnesota Residential Treatment Center, Reception and Diagnos- 
tic Center at Lino Lakes 

The St. Croix Forestry Cmnp at Sandstone 

The Willow River Forestry Camp at Willow River 

The Thistledew Forestry Camp at Togo 

MSRM was opened in 1889 to care for first offenders between the 
ages of 16 and 30 years. It was one of the first institutions in the 
reformatory movement in the United States. Presently it receives youth- 
ful offenders and young adults between the ages of 16 and 25, some of 
whom grow beyond the latter age while confined. All have -committed 
felonies and were sent to the reformatory by action of a Minnesota Dis- 
trict Court, Just over half are under the releasing authority of the 
Youth Conservation Commission (YCC)$ the others are under the Adult 
Corrections Commission (ACC) . 

The institution consists of a 55 acre plot of land enclosed by a 
stone wall 22 feet high at the top of which are nine guard towers. There 
also are two guard towers in the main yard. The enclosure includes a 
granite quarry, large recreational areas, an administrative building, 
five cell blocks, a school, a vocational building, a kitchen, a dining 
room, and a new fieldhouse-auditorium. All buildings are connected. 

The Superintendent of MSRM is responsible for administering its 
total program and its appendages in accordance with policies established 
by the Commissioner of Corrections. He is directly responsible to the 
DAC Deputy Commissioner and holds consultations as required with the 
DYC Deputy Commissioner. 

The average age of MSRM inmates is 22k years. In recent years the 
population has been reduced to an average of slightly over 800 inmates 
as the result of a more liberal use of probation by the courts, acceler- 
ation of releasing activity by both the ACC and YCC, transfer of a siz- 
able number of older man bo the State Prison, a reduction in parole vio- 
lator returns to the reformatory, and removal of the Annex for the Men- 
tally Retarded. About 12% of the Inmates have committed offenses against 
property, 18$ offenses against persons, and 10$ offenses against chastity 
or decency and drug violations. 
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The Minnesota State Reformatory for Men 



Other Community Resource a 

The project staff had access to all community resources normally 
available to vocational rehabilitation programs. Training and educa- 
tional facilities were utilized through individualized arrangements 
as needed for each case. The Union Gospel Mission in St. Paul and the 
House of Charity and Goodwill Industries in Minneapolis provided emer- 
gency clothing for a few experimental subjects. Chaplains Henry Taxis 
and Leo Vetvich of the Hennepin County Municipal Court assisted three 
experimental subjects with alcoholic problems. 
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Special arrangements were made with the Hennepin County Department 
of Public Welfare, the Ramsey County Department of Public Welfare, and 
the Minneapolis Relief Department for emergency subsistence and clothing 
allowances for men unable to utilize other resources* As the project 
progressed, DVR subsistence allowances became adequate to meet these 
needs, so welfare agencies were not utilized to any great extent. 



PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 



The Principal Investigator was responsible for both the treatment 
and research aspects of the project under the direction of MRC's admin- 
istrative staff. This dual role had the potential for subjective con- 
clusions in spite of every attempt to remain committed to the principles 
of scientific inquiry. In order to insure maximum objectivity in the 
conclusions about treatment effectiveness an independent Project Re- 
search Analyst, who had no emotional commitment to outcomes of research 
which tested the principal hypotheses and no vested interest in the 
treatment or the participating agencies, was hired in May, 1967. 

The original full-time treatment team consisted of a Social Worker, 
Vocational Counselor, and Work Evaluator. A Clinical Psychologist was 
assigned part-time. Within eleven months after treatment began all 
members of the original team except the Clinical Psychologist had left 
MRC for other employment. They were replaced with new members who re- 
mained with the project to its completion. 

The research team included the Project Research Analyst and a Re- 
search Assistant, Research Technician, Research Interviewer, and, dur- 
ing data analysis, computer programmers and key punch operators. All 
were employed for orQy a part of the project's duration and, except for 
the Research Assistant, on only a part-time basis. 

Other part-time supportive personnel were a consulting psychia- 
trist, a consulting physician, and the MRC supervisory and secretarial 
staff. 

Seven consultants were used during various phases of the project. 

In addition, three consultants rated the subjects' employment success, 
three others rated the subjects' personality changes, and five more 
validated the employment success ratings. Thirty-one persons served 
on the Project Advisory Committee at one time or another. 

Excluding the advisory group, a total of 50 different persons were 
directly involved in this project. Of these, 35 received salaries or 
wages from the project budget. With the exception of treatment per- 
sonnel, the majority were assigned part-time. Some contributed to both 
treatment and research, some to one or the other, and some assisted in 
supportive and consultative roles. (See Figure 1-1 for the organiza- 
tion of project personnel.) Many other individuals in DVR and MDC 
supported the project by activities directly related to both treatment 
and research. Six college undergraduates met term paper assignments 
using project data, and four experimental subjects provided the project 
with special case study materials or clerical help. 
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General Project Timetable 

The project began on October 1, 1964. The exploratory phase in- 
cluded two months of orientation to team members, improvement of design, 
and mock runs of the selection process. During the pilot phase (the 
next four months) the first parolees were selected and received, their 
one-year treatment began, elements of the design were evaluated, and 
relationships with participating agencies were solidified. 

The selection of subjects continued through June, 1966; treatment 
continued through June 1967. The research follow-up and terminal 
collection began in January, 1966, and ended in August, 1967. (See 
Appendix A. ) 



Project Expenditures 

The costs of staff time for the planning of the project were borne 
mainly by MRC, but DVR and MDC personnel also contributed a significant 
amount of time. No accurate accounting was kept of the value of this 
time, but a conservative estimate is that fifteen professionals were 
involved from the three participating agencies for an average of at 
least 25 hours each, a total of 375 hours. If a conservative figure 
of $5.00 is assigned to each hour, the cost of planning this project 
prior to the grant was $1,875. This does not include the costs of sup- 
plies, travel to meetings, and indirect costs. 

Following the planning stage, project costs for the three-year 
grant period, excluding DVR expenditures, totaled approximately $198,291* 
of which 86$ ($170,530) was granted from VRA and 14% ($27,761) from MRC. 
the grantee. 

Table 1-1 indicates the monies spent each year for the three main 
project functions. The breakdown is arbitrary and based more on an 
administrative judgment than on a strict accounting of the distribution 
of staff time. The latter was especially impossible in the case of 
treatment personnel who assumed many research responsibilities that 
would not be undertaken under non-experimental circumstances. To incor- 
porate the unusual costs of demonstration and research into the costs 
of treatment would mislead readers into assuming that similar treatment 
would cost considerably more to replicate than, in reality, would be 
the case. For these reasons certain staff activities, supplies and 
other costs which would not be necessary under non-demonstration, non- 
research circumstances were arbitrarily separated out, assigned a dol- 
lar value, and identifies as costs of demonstration or research. The 
approximate treatment costs of $94,145 indicate approximately what 
might be necessary to duplicate the one-year treatment without the 



*This figure and all subsequent figures are approximate, pending the 
final fiscal unit. 
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research component and without the unusual costs involved in maintain- 
ing out-of-the-ord inary contacts and attending meetings for demonstration 
purposes. Even this figure is considered high, for guidelines established 
through this project will save many treatment dollars in replicative pro- 
grams built on its experiences. 



TABLE 1-1 I 

PROJECT EXPENDITURES BY ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION f 

FOR RESEARCH, TREATMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION i 

BY GRANT PERIODS 





10-1-64 

to 

9-30-65 


10-1-65 

to 

9-30-66 


10-1-66 

to 

12-31-67 


Totals 


Research 


115.640 


$17,941 


$34, 808 


$68-389 




(2055) 


( 2 %) 


(64$) 


(35$) 


Treatment 


42. 540 


37.624 


13,981 


94.145 




( 55 %) 


( 57 %) 


(26$) 


(47$) 


Demonstration 


19-583 


10,656 


5.518 


37.757 




( 25 %) 


(16$) 


(10$) 


(18$) 


Totals 


$77, 763 


$66,221 


$54,307 


$198,291 




( 1 00%) 


( 100 %) 


(100$) 


(100$) 



The $1 98,291 includes all project costs at MRC but does not include 
costs incurred by DVR. It made significant contributions to the sub- 
sistence and training expenses of exoerimental subjects. (See Chapters 
Two and Three.) In addition, MDC contributed a great deal of staff time 
which is not accounted for in the above totals. A relatively small 
amount also was contributed by other community resources in the form 
of clothing issues and monetary allowances. Several additional indirect 
costs assumed by MRC were neither accounted for nor budgetable under 
government fiscal policies. 

In summary, a total of approximately $198,291 VRA and MRC funds was 
expended in this three-year project; 47$ was assigned to treatment. 35$ 
to research, and 18$ to costs of demonstration not assumed in normal 
treatment programs unencumbered with extra activities associated with 
experimentation, research, and demonstration. 
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PROJECT DESIGN AM) METHODOLOGY 



Research into the causes of human behavior long ago learned the 
futility of particularism. Treatment, on the other hand, often tends 
to focus on one aspect of a client’s life situation or on one aspect of 
his personality. Vocationally oriented treatment programs for offenders 
often operate on the assumption that finding employment for ex-convicts 
will inhibit recidivism. This project was founded on the idea that this 
is only partly true, for employment is only one aspect of the parolee’s 
functioning. His attitudes toward responsibility in other areas such as 
personal finance, his relationship to his family and peers, his problems 
with living arrangements, his feelings about himself, and so on were seen 
as equally important. Treatment effort then, was directed toward the 
parolee’s total life situation with its multiplicity of conditions. Chap- 
ter Two includes clarification of the project’s philosophical orientation 
and treatment goals, as well as of its clients and the services provided 
for them. 

The basic design of the project was very simple. One group of pa- 
rolees from MSRM (experimentals) was to receive MRC’s psycho-social vo- 
cational, and other services besides normal parole supervision for one 
year following release. Another group (controls) would have only parole 
supervision. Follow-up research would test the effectiveness of MRC’s 
services. 



- The Selection of Project Subjects 

During the planning of the project, many persons questioned the 
wisdom of randomization as opposed to matching as a method of determin- 
ing who should become experimentals and controls. 

The number of individuals at each selection was deemed too small 
even to begin a matching process, and project staff did not know which 
of numerous factors were the most important to match. Fisher’s con- 
clusions in support of random selection are very pertinent: 

...no matter how great a caution we may exercise in the equation 
of conditions between two situations, this equalization is always 
more or less incomplete and defective . . . 

...Since each particular effect, whether positive or negative, 
has an equal and independent chance of occurring (in randomization) , 
the results will be symmetrical in the sense that to each possible 
negative effect there will be a corresponding positive effect. 

. . . By carrying out randomization. . . the experimenter will be relieved 
of the burden of having to consider the magnitude of the innumerable 
uncontrollable factors disturbing to the experiment. (R.A. Fisher 
in Greenwood, 1945, pp. 87-89.) 
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The project design therefore called for random assignment of the 
eligible parolees (men with IS or more months on parole whose des- 
tination was the Twin Cities) into either the experimental or control 
group. A table of random numbers was used for that purpose. 

MSRM Release Procedures : There are two classes of inmates at 
MSRM. One consists of offenders who were between the ages of IS and 
21 at the time of their offense and were sentenced to the custody of 
the ICC. (Occasionally younger men between the ages of 16 and IS also 
are transferred to the jurisdiction of the criminal court and find 
their way to MSRM. ) The other inmates are under the ACC. These latter 
men committed their offenses between ages 21 and 25 and are sentenced 
directly to MSRM by the State's criminal courts. 

Different release provisions apply to the two classes. In the 
<.a-e of ICC wards, release ordinarily follows immediately upon the 
> 'v’ting of parole whether the parolee has secured employment or not. 
i ACC requires that men under its jurisdiction acquire employment 
prior to release. As a result, ACC men remain in the institution an 
average of about one month following the granting of parole, but some 
are held for much longer periods of time before being released. On 
the basis of projections regarding the approximate number of releasees 
each month it was determined that the intake rate into the experimen- 
tal group would average approximately six persons for each of 16 
months, assuming three parole hearings per month, two for YCC wards 
and one for ACC wards. It was expected correspondingly that there 
would be three project selections each month, one after each of the 
hearings $ over 16 months there would be 4# selections resulting in 
192 project subjects of which about one-half would be experimentals. 

The number of hearings, the number of men paroled, and the num- 
ber of parolees meeting the dual criteria of Twin Cities destination 
and 18 or more months on parole varied from month to month. As a re- 
sult, the number of groups from which selections could be made ranged 
from one to six per month and the number of men entering the experi- 
mental group each month ranged from one to nine. Because the first 
selection took place following the third parole hearing in December, 
1964, rather than the first hearing, a seventeenth month was added. 

This allowed 46 selections or two short of the projected number. 

The average number of randomly-selected experimental subjects 
entering the program in each of the 17 months was 4.82 for a total 
of 82. Controls selected over the 17 months were released from MSRM 
over a 19 month period at an average of 4.32 per month. The delayed 
release of some controls resulted from the ACC requirement that men 
under their jurisdiction have employment at release. Sxperimentals 
were considered to have met the employment requirement by virtue of 
their assignment to the project. (See Appendix G for the monthly 
breakdown of men entering subject groups.) Table 1-2 shows the num- 
ber and proportion from each commission assigned to the experimental 
and control groups. 
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TABLE 1-2 

EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP SUBJECTS BY COMMISSION 





Experimentals 


Controls 


ACC 


34 (41.556) 


36 (4456) 


YCC 


48 (58.556) 


46 (5656) 


Totals 


82 (10056) 


82 (1005?) 


Assignment to Experimental and Control 


Groups : The selection 



process involved a number of steps as indicated below. For the YCC 
it was as follows: 

(1) Following each commission hearing at which paroles were 
granted, the Director of Social Services at MSRM person- 
ally checked each case on the three criteria of the pro- 
ject, namely, parole (whether cr not it was granted), length 
of time on parole (18 months or over), and destination (Twin 
City area). 

(2) The MSRM Director of Social Services then made a written 
note of those men who had been selected into the subject 
group and turned it over to his clerk. 

i t 

(3) The clerk made the ’'eligible group list” which was then 
prepared in a number of copies for issuance to appropriate 
parties, including the MRC Project Clinical Psychologist. 

(4) The random selection of experimentals and controls was 
made at MRC by the Project Clinical Psychologist through 
use of a table of random numbers. 

(5) This selection was relayed by telephone to the Director 
of Social Services at MSRM. 

(6) Experimentals were then notified of their selection in 
person by appropriate personnel at the institution and 
by letter from MRC . 

For the ACC the selection process was similar with only three 
differences : 

(l) On the first or second day after the ACC hearing the Res- 
ident Parole Agent at MSRM had personally interviewed all 
parolees to obtain their parole plans. 
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(2) He then screened all of these men on the basis of the three 
project criteria listed under YCC (1) above and informed the 
Director of Social Services as to wnich were eligible for the 
subject list. 

(3) The Director of Social Services relayed this information to 
the clerk for addition to the eligible group list which was 
in preparation. 

The MSRM Director of Social Services states that a few man may have 
indicated the Twin Cities as their destination in the hope of being se- 
lected for the project but that very few, if any, indicated a destina- 
tion other than the Twin Cities in order to avoid the project. It is 
possible that one or two eligible men may have missed the subject group 
due to detainers (wanted in other jurisdictions). Because these de- 
tainers were not cleared in advance of the project selection process, 
the men were not put on the eligibility list. Since the random selection 
was made in the MRC office after the project list of eligibles was com- 
pleted, the possible biases should have been equalized among both exper- 
imental and control groups. 

As Figure 1-2 indicates, selection of parolees for the experimen- 
tal group came only after the decision to grant parole and thus in no 
way affected this decision. Furthermore, all pre-release testing (Exit 
Testing) occurred prior to random assignment so no prospective releasee 
knew whether or not he was in the experimental or control group at the 
time of his response to these instruments and schedules. Exit testing 
included an MMPI, if none had been taken within the previous three months, 
a Porteus Maze Test, a Semantic Differential, and a project Pre-Release 
Questionnaire. (The three psychological tests were repeated twelve months 
following each many's release together with a terminal interview that para- 
lleled and supplemented the questionnaire.) Test results had no bearing 
on the assignment of parolees to either group. 
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FIGURE 1-2 

PRE-PROGRAM ASSIGNMENT AND PROCESSING CHART 



Youth Irjmate 



Adult Inmate 



Hearing PAROLE IS GRANTED 



Selection into the study group on the basis of (l)Twin 
Cities destination, and (2) having at least 18 months 
on parole. . 
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The Release of Project Subjects 

No other topic raised as many questions as the release of subjects 
from MSRM to the project. For this reason the process and problems will 
be reported here in detail. 

Several methodological and practical issues arose during the pro- 
cess of deciding on the release procedure. "While the struggle with this 
particular issue was at times frustrating, project staff were determined 
that the process should conform to principles of sound research and at 
the same time be cognizant of various realities in MSRM, the releasing 
commissions, and MRC. A number of alternative procedures were considered 
with the primary issues centering around a few extremely important ele- 
ments. 



The first issue was the day of the week for release to the project. 
Initially there was an attempt to establish a regular day each week for 
entrance into the program. It was felt that all men should be released 
on Thursday in the hope that their interest in the program would be es- 
tablished prior to their first free weekend. The project staff origin- 
ally felt that such structuring of MRC 1 s program also would facilitate 
treatment team activities. This plan proved impossible, mainly because 
of the differences between the ACC and ICC parole hearing dates. 

The release procedure which was finally implemented released the 
experimental subjects and controls three weeks following the granting 
of their parole regardless of the day. (See Appendix D for the chrono- 
logical ordering of events during the release process.) An important 
advantage of this approach was that intake into the program was spread 
throughout each week. A disadvantage was that the system of notifying 
clients became somewhat more complex. 

To release with or without jobs was a second controversial issue. 
This was a problem among the ACC men rather than those under the ICC 
because the ACC normally does not release men under its jurisdiction 
until they have acquired employment. A number of alternative approaches 
for ACC men were considered. 

(1) Releasing all subjects in the experimental and control groups, 
whether with or without jobs. It was initially thought that 
this would provide comparability between groups. The problem 
with this alternative is that perhaps many of the ACC men did 
need the support of employment ; to create a situation wherein 
the controls are released without such support could contri- 
bute to their failure. This would have worked against the 
controls and would thus bias the project’s outcomes in sup- 
port of its hypothesis. 

(2) Delaying the release of all ACC men in both the experimental 
and control groups until they had secured employment. It was 
felt that this alternative would tend to cause the release 
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authorization by the institutional Parole Agent to be somewhat 
meaningless because he would be likely to question the advis- 
ability of waiting until appropriate employment had been ar- 
ranged for the ACC experimentals. It is therefore possible 
that for some ACC experimentals any employment ( "out- job") 
would be secured just to get the man out of the institution 
in order to take advantage of project services. While this 
did not appear to be a serious methodological problem, it was 
a practical problem, for it would have instituted a radical 
change in existing institutional procedures. Such change 
might have affected results significantly. 

(3) The solution agreed upon was that all experimental men, ACC 
and YCC, whether or not they had employment arranged prior to 
their scheduled departure from MSRM would be released three 
weeks following the granting of parole in accord with the pro- 
ject design. ACC controls without jobs, however, remained in 
the reformatory in line with normal release procedure until 
they had found employment. This meant that the men in the ACC 
control group had to secure work before their release and on 
the average remained in the MSRM following the granting of 
parole longer than other project subjects. As a result, ex- 
perimentals and controls are compared on some measures by re- 
lease date rather than by hearing date. 

The third issue in the release process was the timing of the notice 
of selection. The question here was related to whether and to what extent 
the project treatment team should become involved with parolees prior to 
their actual release from MSRM. There was a three week delay between the 
granting of parole and actual release. (See Figure 1-2.) Some argued 
strongly that the team should have nothing to do with the experimental 
group until they arrived at MBC and that inmates who have been selected 
into the experimental group should not be informed of their selection 
until the day prior to their release. It was believed that this would 
minimize the contamination of the control group, the idea being that the 
more people knowledgeable about assignments, the more the possibility of 
distortion relative to the project. Ref lection on this resulted in just 
the opposite conclusion, i.e., the more correct information given by the 
project team to experimentals prior to their release, the less the chance 
of distortion among experimentals and other inmates who would be involved 
subsequently. 

In addition, withholding the date of notification to the day prior 
to release had other foreseeable disadvantages: 

(l) It would have exposed the men to deception; they would learn 
that MSRM staff knew who was in which group but were withhold- 
ing this information. 
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(2) It would have reinforced negative attitudes toward authority 
figures who are often viewed by inmates as manipulators act- 
ing without regard for the interests of the offender* 

(3) Not knowing whether or not one was in the experimental or 
control group would have increased the uncertainty in the 
minds of parolees during their high-anxiety pre-release 
period. 

(4) It would have tended to disorganize the usual planning pro- 
cess of the parolee and MDC personnel. Both begin planning 
for housing and other needs prior to the release date. Whether 
or not a man was assigned to the experimental group affected 
this planning. 

(5) It would have created difficult problems of interpretation 
during the parolee’s pre-release orientation. Institution 
staff would have been faced with orienting both experimentals 
and controls, well knowing that one-half would be in the con- 
trol group and have needs quite different from the experi- 
mentals, who would be getting release assistance from project 
staff. 

It was finally concluded that notification of selection would occur 
within seven days after parole is granted. (See Appendix D.) This de- 
cision had the approval of all personnel concerned with the project, in- 
cluding the chairman of each commission and both field (parole) and in- 
stitutional staff. 

The fourth issue in the release process was related to the extent 
to which MRC staff should begin treatment with the experimental group 
during the pre-release period. With the decision to notify each exper- 
imental inmate of his selection, treatment could begin approximately 
two weeks prior to his release from MSRM and entrance into the MRC pro- 
gram. It was decided that the project Social Worker would visit each 
experimental subject during the pro-release orientation. This initiated 
his relationship with the treatment team and allowed the project Social 
Worker to work closely with the inmate and Parole Agent relative to 
housing and other aspects of the subject’s release plan. This approach 
was also consistent with the point of view of VRA as expressed in cor- 
respondence dated June 12, 1964, suggesting that the .experimental 
group subjects should be contacted while still in the reformatory”. 

The above decisions were all tested during the Pilot Phase and 
found to be both workable and consistent with the project design. No 
changes were made in the release procedures with which the project began. 
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The Special Condition of Parole 

All subjects who were assigned to the experimental group . were 
asked to sign the Special Condition and the Rules and Regulations 
of the Vocational Services Project. (See Appendix P.) These re- 
quired cooperation with the project. Whether a man v.o had been 
granted parole but did not wish to sign the Special Condition would 
have been released without doing so was never fully tested, hen 
who balked were told that they would not be released unless they 
signed the Special Condition. Everyone selected into the experi- 
mental group did sign. 

At least two problems are related to this approach. The first 
is the question of whether or not and to what extent the men would 
have cooperated in this project without coercion. This will never 
be known. 

The second issue lies in the area of the differential inter- 
pretations of the requirements of the Special Condition on the part 
of the Parole Agents. In the last analysis, it was their judgment 
that determined whether or not a given parolee was in fact cooper- 
ating. 

Another issue, dealt with early in the project and often dis- 
cussed later, is the extent to which the parolee has a right to 
self-determination at the conclusion of his incarceration. His pa- 
role was granted prior to the project selection process, and his 
willingness to cooperate in the experiment was in no way a factor 
in the parole decision. Could this additional obligation be con- 
sidered an "extra sentence?" It could be argued that it does just 
that. Cooperation in a project like this one is in some ways the 
equivalent of adding time to the original sentence. In addition, 
questions could be raised as to whether or not such an arbitrary 
condition violates the civil and human rights of offenders, but 
these are beyond the scope of this report. 

Whatever the case, the ^project staff, through consultation 
and its own problem-solving activities, determined that without 
this Special Condition the selection process would hinge on will- 
ingness to cooperate and thus the parolees served would not be a 
representative sample of the offender population. The results 
would then be a function of a biased selection process. 

Did the Special Condition actually assist in getting the ex- 
perimental parolees to participate more significantly in the pro- 
ject? The answer to this question is impressionistic at best. 

Staff observation and discussions with parolees suggest that many 
men cooperated immediately following their release because they 
felt that it was necessary to do so. In some instances the project 
staff were given an opportunity to reach men with services before 
they had an opportunity to resist overtly. Some men would never 
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have presented themselves for any treatment without the Condition, and 
others, it is felt, continued receiving project treatment as a result 
of this foot-in-the-door factor. The Condition, however, .had very little 
to do with sustaining a man’s involvement within the limits set by ex- 
periencing how far he could be uncooperative before project staff and 
his Parole Agent began proceedings for revocation. In summary, the 
Special Condition was felt to have been helpful in getting some men who 
would have been totally resistant into the program but as only moder- 
ately helpful thereafter. 



Terminal Research Activities 

Background characteristics of subjects were collected for treat- 
ment and research purposes from the pre-sentence investigations, Recep- 
tion and Diagnostic Center evaluations, classification summaries, pro- 
gress reports, commission reviews, pre-parole reports, infirmary records, 
and psychological reports from MDC and MSEM files and MDC Research. Di- 
vision data cards. All participants completed a pre-release question- 
naire for the project, and most completed the pre-treatment battery of 
tests including the MMPI, Semantic Differential and Porteus Maze Test. 
Additional data were collected for research purposes after the year of 
treatment. Chapter Three describes some of the instruments, schedules, 
and techniques which were used in the research follow-up. 

Five types of post-treatment data were collected from both. experi- 
mental and controls as the basis for evaluating project effectiveness. 
These were (1) the application of an interview schedule, (2) the admin- 
istration of psychological tests, (3) the review of MDC records and 
MDC field service case files, (4) the analysis of MDC data cards, and 
(5) the analysis of Quarterly Illegal Activity forms returned by MDC 
Parole Agents. Numbers 2 through 5 represent normal activities in post- 
treatment data collection. Typical problems were confronted. Records 
were inconsistent and lacked various bits of information at points,. some 
handwriting was undecipherable, not all Parole Agents responded to in- 
quiries in the data collection process, changes in the forms used for 
administrative purposes caused confusion, ambiguous questions in early 
versions caused non— comparability of responses, and so forth. 

An attempt was made to ask the first few subjects to complete post- 
treatment questionnaires independently of project staff. As might be 
expected, information that resulted from this technique was so incom- 
plete and difficult to interpret that it was abandoned in favor of a 
personal interview by research assistants who followed a carefully con- 
structed and tested schedule with many answer categories parallel to 
items in the Pre-release Questionnaire. (See Appendices E through G 
for selections from this schedule.) Those pilot phase men who filled 
out the questionnaire on their own were rescheduled for personal inter- 
views. 
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The discussion which follows is a report of the post-treatment 
research interview, the initial procedure and the necessary modifica- 
tions that were made along the way. 

Initial Post-Treatment Flow : The names of all parolees were ar- 
ranged on a monthly basis according to their release date. P^ior to 
their "maturity" (12th month of parole) notification by letter was 
given to the MIX) Supervisor that the parolee should be informed by the 
Parole Agent that MRC project staff wished to interview him. MDC then 
contacted the parolee with a prepared letter asking him to call MRC 
for an appointment. Notification that this had been accomplished was 
relayed to MRC by postcard. If after one week there was no answer, 
project research staff attempted to contact the parolee in order to 
set an appointment. If MRC was unable to make contact, the Parole 
Agent was re-contacted in an attempt to locate the parolee. 

When the subject was found, an appointment was made for him to 
come to MRC. The Research Interviewer administered the MMPI, Seman- 
tic Differential, Year XI of the Porteus Maze Test, and the Terminal 
Interview Schedule. If, on the other hand, the parolee did not show 
up for the appointment, it was the responsibility of the interviewer 
to contact him again and reschedule the appointment. This occurred 
regularly. Upon completion of the testing and interview, the Parole 
Agent was notified that the interview had been completed and that the 
subject, if an experimental, had successfully completed his obligation 
to the Special Condition of parole. The project team members also 
were notified that a terminal report was due. 

Problems in Obtaining Interviews ; Many problems presented them- 
selves in this process: (1) some parolees would come in for inter- 

views but would not complete tests, either for lack of time or because 
of refusal to take the MMPI again. In such cases, he was given as much 
pressure to take the MMPI as seemed appropriate but not to the detri- 
ment of losing all information in the Terminal Interview Schedule, 

(2) some would make appointments but not show up^ and (3) some refused 
to come in at all. 

Actual and alleged reasons for the lack of cooperation included 
these: (1) some parolees may have been violating the law and were 

concerned that this would be revealed, (2) some had been discharged 
from parole and wanted to disassociate themselves from all correctional 
authority, (3) some were suspicious of the purpose of the interview, 

(4) some, especially sex and drug offenders, were embarrassed about 
their past record, (5) some found it easy to evade the research be- 
cause they were out of the state or country, (6) some were simply 
never found and thus never were notified, (7) some worked on two full- 
time jobs and realistically had very little available time, (8) some 
would not come without being financially reimbursed, and (9) some 
were resentful because they felt that MRC had created problems for 
them in the past, ("They got me fired." "They didn’t pay me enough 
when I was going to school.") 
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Because of these problems, certain adjustments were made in the 
process in order to maximize the post-treatment follow-up. . Modifica- 
tions were made so it would be possible to see the ex— convict at his 
convenience any hour, day or night. Interviews were made on all seven 
days of the week, ranging from early morning to the very latest hours 
at night. Money inducements were provided. It was necessary in some 
cases to pay transportation costs for men who lived some distance and 
were unable to visit MEG conveniently. Occasionally, additional finan- 
cial inducements "for transportation" were made to persons who would 
not cooperate otherwise. Interviews were made anywhere that the un- 
cooperative parolee wished. When it became necessary due to problems 
of transportation, resistance, or such extraneous factors as imprison- 
ment, hospitalization, or work commitments, the interviewer went to 
the parolee. A partial list of places where post-treatment interviews 
were conducted includes MSRM, Minnesota State Prison, the State Hospital 
in St. Peter, Hennepin County Jail, Dakota County Jail, Ramsey County 
Jail, Minneapolis City Jail, Minneapolis Workhouse, restaurants, homes, 
and the University of Minnesota campus. 

In many instances Parole Agents lacked a current address when they 
attempted to contact the parolee. Either the parolee had recently moved 
without leaving a forwarding address, or the records were in error. In 
such cases, letters and phone calls to friends, employers, landlords, 
girl friends, parents and ex-convicts were utilized. Either MRC was not 
known to these persons or when known had positive connotations. Cooper- 
ation was given in most instances as a result. 

Another minor but very important factor in contacting subjects 
occurred when a parolee finally did call in after MRC had some diffi- 
culty in locating him. Rather than merely setting an appointment, it 
was imperative that the interviewer obtain the parolee's current address, 
"hangout", and telephone numbers of various places where he might be con- 
tacted. If this was not done at the time and the parolee failed to keep 
the sched ul ed appointment, he tended to get lost again. 

In addition to the above procedures for locating missing subjects, 
the staff watched local newspapers for arrests, sentences to workhouses, 
city jails, etc. In several instances missing subjectswere locatedin 
this way. The staff at MSRM also was very cooperative in providing in- 
formation about recidivists returned to their institution. Informal con- 
tacts of experimental subjects with members of the MRC staff were a valu- 
able source of information on where and how to locate them. 

Persistence combined with the fact that the interviews were made 
both day and night and all days of the week accounted for the high degree 
of success in contacting project subjects for terminal research. In 
spite of this, 20 controls and seven experimentals were not interviewed. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
TREATMENT 



The treatment envisioned at the time of the first application 
for this project in 1963 was, in general, to intervene at a number 
of levels and in a multiplicity of problem areas. Parolees were 
see'i as deficient in a number of areas, and their deficiencies were 
viewed as related to further criminality (recidivism) following re- 
lease from their correctional institution. 

The services of MRC were characterized at that time as "flex- 
ible and individualized". Those which were later to become the ex- 
perimental variable were described as "anything the client needs". 
It is evident that this rather open-ended description, even though 
reasonably accurate in terms of MRC services at the time, did not 
represent a treatment procedure sufficiently explicit to be mea- 
sured accurately and sustained consistently over the course of a 
controlled experimental project, so modifications were in order. 

The description of services, however, implicitly set forth the 
widely accepted idea that lack of psycho-social and vocational ad- 
justment, particularly the latter, are related to recidivism. Fur- 
thermore it implied that the content of treatment in the proposed 
project would include a multiplicity of psychological, social, and 
vocational efforts "tailored to the special requirements of this 
population". (See Appendix H for the full description of services 
which was included in the original application.) 

Compounding this problem of a somewhat ambiguous connection 
between a theory of cause and the envisioned treatment is the fact 
that the services of MRC itself evolved during the project. A num- 
ber of innovations in agency practice took place. Staff knowledge 
and effort changed by virtue of experience and as a consequence of 
normal staff turnover. 

As in almost every implementation of program plans, it was 
necessary to deviate from some details of the original proposal, 
but these deviations were minor and did not violate the intent or 
purpose of the project. For instance, instead of using only the 
WAIS as originally proposed for the measurement of intelligence, 
other tests included in the battery administered at MSRM (AGCT, 
Stanford Achievement Test, Doppelt, or short WAIS, etc.) were sub- 
stituted and met the same treatment needs. 
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In order not to end up with a series of experiments which could 
not be described explicitly and would be much less accurately connected 
with measures of effectiveness , it became necessary to settle on a point 
of view regarding what was thought to cause recidivism and then to at- 
tempt to carry this perspective forward throughout the project regard- 
less of personnel changes and shifts in agency program. 

This chapter will describe how this was accomplished. It will 
briefly indicate the project’s understanding of the parolee and the na- 
ture of services at MRC which; it was hypothesized, would succeed in 
solving the adjustment problems of ex-convicts. It will discuss the 
evolution of the treatment point of view, the nature of the treatment 
itself, and the continuing effort to keep the content of this, the ex- 
perimental variable, constant. This chapter will also contain a sec- 
tion on the parolee’s responses to treatment, both initially and at the 
various points in the service pattern. Insofar as possible, uncontrolled 
variables which seem likely to have affected outcome will be identified. 
Issues and problems in treatment and some thoughts relative to the treat- 
ment of the offender will round out the chapter. 



PAROLEES AS REHABILITATION CLIENTS 

The project proposal described the typical parolee as lacking in 
educational qualifications, deficient in occupational skills, possessing 
poor work habits, impaired in emotional development, and living in an 
unsupportive environment. All of these characteristics are frequently 
cited as being associated with recidivism. Although the basic objectives 
of treatment were to reduce recidivism, enhance employment and change 
psycho-social adjustment, the latter two were considered as means to 
the first. That is, it was assumed that recidivism would be reduced by 
enhancing employment success and by changing social attitudes and psycho- 
logical adjustment. 

An increasingly clear picture of the parolee from the perspective 
of treatment evolved through experiences in the project: 

First of all, he of course has a criminal record. This presents 
handicaps, both in society’s view of him and in his perception of 
himself. On the average he has spent from one to five years in 
more than one correctional institution. Because of this removal 
from the community at a crucial age (most likely 16-25), he has 
missed normal job experiences, social adjustments, and advanced 
education and training. 

In other words, when the average parolee is released he is consider- 
ably behind others of his age in terms of preparation for competi- 
tive life. He returns to the community and picks up the pieces 
where he left off but — and this is most crucial — most of his ac- 
quaintances, who have not been in prison, have made significant 
forward strides. The result is that he is likely to gravitate to 
those who share his handicap, thus reinforcing his insulation from 
wholesome social attitudes and relationships. 




The problem is not that he will learn criminal behavior from fellow 
ex-convicts, for he already has an adequate grasp of the techniques. 
The real trouble is that he is cut off from alternative ways of 
thinking and acting. His world remains small, his creativity un- 
stimulated, and his repertoire under-developed. 

The older parolee usually has a salable skill of some sort, but it 
may be for a type of work to which he has very little real commit- 
ment. For example, he may have been trained as a barber in the 
correctional institution, but in some cases this was because the 
barbershop was the only training station available which matched his 
custody classification. 

The parolee tends to be a product of extremely disadvantaged condi- 
tions in social class, physical environment, and family circum- 
stances. He has been a failure even apart from this correctional 
record, which in many instances includes poor institutional adjust- 
ment. His work history outside the institution is spotty and pre- 
dictive of continual failure. 

He has developed a variety of techniques to resist assistance, many 
of which are annoying. He is plainly not asking for help nor, ini- 
tially, is he willing to commit himself to either an implied con- 
tract for rehabilitation services or to a long-range program of 
career planning and training. 

In many instances * the parolee is forced to appear for help as a con- 
dition of his parole. This is difficult to cope with, because most 
rehabilitation workers, uninitiated to the correction client , have 
developed their techniques with clients who more or less willingly 
submit themselves for services. 

On the positive side, the average parolee can get a job in spite of 
his handicaps, particularly during periods of high employment (as 
existed during the course of this project). However, this fact tends 
to hide one of his most serious problems, namely his inability to 
remain very long on a given job and his tendency not to recognize 
satisfaction from legitimate activities. This is true partly be- 
cause his choice of employment all too often does not fit his assets 
and liabilities and also because he tends to be pessimistic about 
his chances. As a result, he interprets many neutral events nega- 
tively. 



It is unlikely that the parolee has experienced a sophisticated voca- 
tional evaluation or job try-out. He therefore enters the rehabili- 
taion process with many unrealistic expectations and distorted ideas 
about his capabilities. Some of the experimental subjects. fo« in- 
stance o wanted to become engineers or lawyers but totally lacked the 
potential for such occupations. 
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Even more than traditional clients, the parolee carries wit -im 
a need for immediate gratification and has a great deal of d^lli- 
culty accepting the possibility of some indefinite, hazy reward 
at the end of his poorly understood effort. Some of the experi- 
mentals asked for short term training programs because they were 
unaware of their previous inability to sustain interest in a pro- 
gram for which there were few, if any, immediate rewards. Upon 
release, parolees are usually beset with additional problems, sue 
as lack of money, old debts, inadequate living arrangements, limited 
and outmoded clothing, and marital difficulties. 

Other characteristics of these men are impatience, the tendency to 
drink to excess, lack of experience with success, and lack of know- 
ledge about legitimate community resources and job opportunities 
(Ericson and Moberg, 1967). 

It is clear that the youthful, recently released parolee does have 
some of the same problems as the more traditional chronic hard-core 
unemployed, but in addition he has a far more serious anti-social pattern 

to overcome. 



Procedural Influences on Clients 

A number of important issues inherent in project procedures affected 
the clients at intake. First, each parolee was required to cooperate in 
the experiment. While it is extremely difficult to evaluate the effects 
of this compulsion, the majority of experimental subjects reacted in a 
predictably ambivalent fashion. Most felt that they had served their 
time and thus had "paid" for their crimes. Yet many expressed a cautious 
interest in the potential help that was promised them, and a few were 
highly motivated to accept project services. Initial response and sub- 
sequent adjustment were not necessarily related. 

Another factor affecting experimental subjects was a new releasing 
procedure. At about the same time as the project selected its first sub- 
ject, MSRM instituted a three week pre-release orientation. The average 
inmate viewed this new program as delaying the release date of parolee, 
men and laid the responsibility for this on the project. The negative 
effect of this feeling cannot be ascertained completely, but treatment 
staff found that during the early months of the project it was a problem 
needing discussion at intake. 

Still another factor was the differential experience of parolees at 
MSRM. Work assignments differed considerably in terms of custody classi- 
fication, demands of corresponding duties, and the intimacy and kind of 
supervision (Kauppi, 1967). As a result, each of the various shops tended 
to select a certain kind of inmate and to produce somewhat different re- 
sults in terais of subsequent adjustment. 
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For example, one experimental subject v/as asked whether or not 
there were any uniquenesses in the particular shop to which he was 
assigned. His insightful report was as follows: 

No question about it. The shop was different. For one thing, the 
men there had superior intellect. Most had completed high school 
prior to incarceration. Most were serving long sentences and had 
TmrHnmim security classifications. Most had been committed for 
cr ime s of violence. Many were well read and sustained an interest 
in the arts. There was plenty of interaction and a cohesion and 
esprit de corps not found elsewhere. No rats [squealer0 lasted 
in this shop. 

The instructor and the inmates got along. They had good rapport. 
The instructor wasn’t viewed as a ’’hack”, but he really was an 
instructor. There was a feeling that you were getting a salable 
skill. Very seldom were there any discipline reports— not because 
he didn’t report them— they just didn’t occur very often. He iden- 
tified less with the letter of the rules and more with long-term 
inmate adjustment. He was honest. He told the men what negatives 
he was reporting in his reports which were used in the decision to 
parole. He had insight into the men. He didn’t lean on us when 
we were in trouble with ourselves. He used a minimum of super- 
vision and the men respected this and responded positively. 



There was tremendous pride in our group. We felt like we were the 
’’elite”. Also, our shop was considered the originator of most 
liberal ideas in the joint. There was also more contact with the 
outside world because of the nature of our work. Probably most 
important, our instructor kept telling us of the value of our 
training for the time of our release. People on the ”outs” [_free 
worlHJ asked for the graduates of our shop. Occasionally we be- 
lieved in ourselves. 



It is fair to conclude that this MSRM shop, with the men it tended 
to receive, had the potential of turning out inmates considerably dif- 
ferent from those coming from other shops by virtue of its specific 
tasks and the added impact of a skilled instructor. Not all assign- 
ments had these attributes. Thus each subject brought with him to the 
project a considerably different pattern of institutional experience. 

In gener al then, every parolee came to the treatment process with 
many handicaps. These ranged from his previous antisocial record 
through his tendency not to be able to sustain attempts to change to, 
in certain instances, a non-growth producing institutional experience. 
In addition, his understanding of vocational goals was minimal, and he 
possessed a variety of reality problems in hds life situation which 
interfered with efforts on his part to avoid renewal of his criminal 
career. Furthermore, the project was seen by most experimentals as an 
added burden, at least until experience had demonstrated otherwise. 
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High Frequency Problems of Parolees 

During the course of the project, certain reality problems emerged 
over and over again among members of the experimental group. Because 
they are so co mmo n to ex-convicts, they are often overlooked, yet some 
are amenable to the provision of concrete services. These high frequency 

problems were: 

(1) The lack of respectable competitive clothing. Most parolees 
have little clothing upon release and what they do have is 
usually four or five years or more out of style. Because of 
changes in weight, their clothing may also be ill-fitting. 

(2) The imm ediate need for necessities of life. The majority of 
parolees cannot Immediately set up housekeeping in any kind 
of adequate fashion. They must scrounge around for towels, 
sheets, blankets, a radio, a clock, cooking utensils, and so 

on. 

(3) The pervasive need to celebrate release from the prison in- 
stitution. Most parolees lack preparation for fulfilling the 
desire to celebrate without going over the precipice into 
illegal behavior. They become drunk, indulge in fights and 
quite often spend their first free weekend in the local jail. 

(4) The initial struggle to figure out the Parole Agent. For the 
most part, the parolees’ conceptions of Parole Agents are 
based on distorted views that are not necessarily related to 
the particular agents in question. Hearsay and past experi- 
ences, as well as general feelings of hostility toward autho- 
rity, create unhealthy expectations for the relationship. This 
problem was sometimes extended, in this experiment to project 
treatment staff. 



( 5 ) Family adjustment. In some cases the families of parolees were 
better off without having the stress of a father or husband 
who was unreliable and the center of much stress when he was 
present. During the time he was missing, the family was assured 
of a steady and reliable income through AFDC and other programs. 
Upon his release the family suddenly became dependent upon what 
they considered to be an unreliable person. This feeling of 
insecurity in the family is pervasive in almost all cases where 

men have dependents. 



( 6 ) Long-standing obligations acquired during their pre-institu- 

tional life. For the most part, these are financial debts. This 
becomes an unusual burden due to the fact that the man does not 
have any personal resources upon his release, will not acquire 
much during the first year "oil owing h3o entrance into the com- 
munity, and yet is expected to resume payments immediately. 
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(7) Lack of opportunity for relating to non-criminal people. The 
average parolee is not comfortable in pro-social participa- 
tion and as a result tends to gravitate to old haunts and 
friends. Furthermore, many resources that were available ior 
him prior to institutionalization when he was younger, such 
as the YMCA, Boys' Clubs, and group programs, are no longer 
available to his age group. 

(8) Internalized hostility. Well assimilated hostilities are 
quite visible among parolees as they pass through stressful 
situations in the community. These mental orientations be- 
come difficult to suppress, especially under any kind ot 

stress. 

(9) Drastic adjustments from institutional to community living. 
The strains accompanying the responsibilities of freedom 
cause many parolees to become dependent upon medications, 
alcohol, or narcotics for the control of their emotions. 

They often seek medical referrals for whatever help might 
be available. They definitely feel unsafe in the new en- 
vironment of the non-institutional community. 

(10) A feeling by the parolee that he has not paid his debt com- 
pletely. Although he has been confined and sees this as full 
payment to society for his offense, he must now, in a very- 
real sense, "repay" his wife, neighbors, family and friends 
for the discomfort and shame that he has caused them. 

(11) A feeling of incompatibility with society. The vast major- 
ity of parolees lack a sense of self-worth. This is due, m 
part, to the negative defining process of the criminal jus- 
tice system. They know that society views them as criminal, 
dangerous, or even grotesque. 



TREATMENT PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS 

Treatment strategy during the planning of the project did not 
and could not take into consideration those characteristics ol ex- 
perimental subjects which were identified only later through pro- 
ject experience. Early conceptions of treatment wero based Pri- 
marily on the assumption that the offender would not recidivate if 
he were vocationally adjusted, so getting him the right job would 
prevent recidivism. Eventually, however, the project s frame of 
reference was built on the multiple premise idea that the parolee's 
problems in adjustment are multiple, so intervention must be directed 
at a wide variety of problems, including his underlying psychopath- 
ology and group relationships. The desire to modify each client s 
interpersonal associations and social identification pervaded the 
entire treatment effort. A career plan designed as an alternative 
to antisocial behavior was provided. The primary contribution of 
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project services was seen as enhancing pro-social opportunities for the 
man who was willing and ready to take certain steps or who, on the 
other hand, wished to reform but had few or no opportunities to do s . 



The Treatmen t Point of View 



In the process of implementing the basic philosophy and general 
goals of the project outlined in Chapter One, the treatment team de- 
veloped a series of principles that guided their activities and rela- 
tionships with the experimental clients. Detailed expressions o e 
philosophy and goals of treatment evolved as the staff grapp e 
practical problems, discussed their activities, tested alternative ways 
of implementing project goals, and learned more fully the unique char- 
acteristics of parolees as vocational rehabilitation clients. 



The following list briefly summarizes the major conclusions t a 
were reached and implemented by the treatment staff. . 

assigned to the items are only for reference convenience; they do not 
necessarily indicate any particular order or priority of importance^ 
The authors of this report hope to present them more fully in suds 
quent publications.) 



(1) Treatment intervention should sustain the parolee’s verbal 
commitment to pro-social attitudes. Upon release rom a 
correctional institution, nearly all parolees express a de- 
sire to "go straight". Assume that this expression is genu- 
ine and reinforce it even when it is fraught with ambivalences. 



(2) Provide pro-social alternatives to crime which are realisti- 
cally attainable by the client. 

(3) Devote primary attention to exterior, objective adjustments 
and adaptive patterns rather than to the internalized sub-* 
j active "insight therapy" or "uncovering" approaches which 
typically are stressed in treatment. 

(4) Focus chiefly upon the immediate functioning of the client 
even when the staff sees its activities as primarily long- 
range in scope. The typical parolee cannot sustain long- 
range deferred gratifications. He must be provided with 
short-term advantages. (In this project these were in the 
form of money grants, loans, verbal rewards, jobs, social 
experiences, and similar reinforcements.) Such life-at- 
tached situations offer a significant basis for action and 
clearly demonstrate staff interest. 

(5) Use dependency constructively. While clients’ dependency 
upon professional helpers often has detrimental consequences, 
emancipation from project staff at too early a stage of the 
rehabilitation process also has dangers. It often was nec- 
essary to sustain a form of dependency in order to help the 
parolee develop his own strengths. 
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(6) A "deficit premise" was an underlying assumption, of the treat- 
ment. This means that each man’s problems were interpre 

to be a result of something missing from either his environ- 
mental opportunities, skills, self-concepts, or other personal 
or situational circumstances. .Treatment should help 
balance by eliminating the deficits. 

(7) The deficit premise and the multi-factor nature of the parolee s 
disabilities demand an eclectic approach to services on i 
behalf. Comprehensive programming is needed to cope with 

wide variety of his problems. The simultaneous application 
social services, work evaluation, vocational preparation, voca- 
tional counseling and placement and psychological services is 

therefore important. 

(8) The total life situation needs treatment attention even when 
it is parceled out into manageable pieces among staff special- 
ties. Each staff specialty must be focused upon the. tota con- 
text of the whole man even as it performs its own unique 

tions . 

(9) Upgrading of skills for competitive employment potential there- 
fore plays a key role in total life adjustment. Successful 
experiences in employment and training.will be integrated into 
the parolee's self-concept, thus diminishing his need for anti- 
social behavioral responses and increasing the likelihood 
rehabilitation. 

(10) Many traditional predictive factors used in vocational rehabili- 
tation are of limited validity among parolees because of their 
unique personal and social characteristics and the special types 
of cultural deprivation they have experienced. Discrimination 
against clients on the basis of conventional prognoses must be 

avoided. 

(11) Attributes which commonly get parolees into trouble may be a 
source of success if diverted into wholesome channels. Their 
anti-social behavior both before imprisonment and during insti- 
tutionalization frequently reflects leadership ability, a SS^®" 
siveness, imagination, creativity, drive, goal-direction, stam- 
ina ("guts"), and other attributes. If these can be directed 
into training or employment, they can be major factors in sue- 

cessful adjustment. 

(12) The tendency to limit treatment services to those who appear to 
be the most cooperative parolees should be overcome. If staff 
anticipation of a client’s failure leads to withholding or with- 
drawing services from him, the lack of services may cause the 
predicted failure when otherwise it might. not have occurred. 
Discriminatory application of a self-fulfilling prophecy is a 
violation of human rights. The client’s lack of cooperation 

is itself a symptom of the basic disability from which he needs 

to be rehabilitated • 
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(13) Staff members should extend themselves to offenders warmly 
in an accepting and supportive fashion even when they are 
hostile and resistive. Hostility, anger, spitefulness, 
alienation, resentment, and aloofness grow out of the fears 
and frustrations of parolees as clients but are easily mis- 
interpreted by staff as indicative of inadequacy and failure. 
Staff orientation is especially important in dealing with 
ex-convicts. 

(14) The most effective therapy occurs when the parolee is brought 
physically into the presence of treatment personnel and fa- 
cilities. The special condition of parole, reimbursement for 
expenses, allowances for subsistence and maintenance, meaning- 
ful shop experiences related to future employment, and easy 
accessibility to project staff were means used to implement 
this principle in this project. 

(15) Help should be extended even when it is not asked for. Staff 
should be sensitive to subtle indicators of needs and should 
offer themselves to all, not only to those who ask for assis- 
tance . 

(16) Accept the risk of being "taken in" or "conned" by some sub- 
jects. Money grants and loans may be abused, but the bene- 
ficial effects of the help to many parolees will more than 
compensate for abuses by others. Since the typical ex-con- 
vict has had a great deal of "couch time", he may easily 
"con" uninitiated staff into thinking he is functioning ade- 
quately when in fact he may be engaged in maladjusted behavior. 
Precautions associated with recognition of possible hypocrisy 
should not lead to the contrary error of assuming all past 
offenders to be unredeemable and thereby again helping to 
promote recidivism through the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

(17) Firmly control anti-social behavior. A central purpose of 
corrections is to protect society against repeated violations 
by offenders, so there must be no toleration of illegal acti- 
vities. When the treatment team becomes aware of current il- 
legal acts by the parolees, they should communicate clearly 
that they are unequivocally on the side of the law. In many 
instances it is appropriate to communicate such information 
to the client’s Parole Agent. While this may inhibit rapport 
with some clients, it is the only proper form of action, for 
rapport is a means to an end, not an end in itself. The end 
sought is that of keeping parolees from committing law viola- 
tions that would harm society and remove them from the pro- 
gram through parole revocation or new sentences. 

(IS), Anticipate crisis experiences and use then to deal with the 

total pattern of client needs rather than with only the imme- 
diate event. When responses in crisis intervention are di- 
rected toward an anti-social act, the client’s negative self- 
image is reinforced; this should be avoided. 
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(19) Identify anti-social influences that may be putting pressure 
noon the parolee. These may be environmental or they may 
■certain to friendships and social participation, both oi 
which are pertinent to his self-image as law-abiding cr a 
law-violator. Identification of anti-social pressures is a 
first step toward their control. 

(20) Financial assistance may be a key component in the rehabili- 
tation of parolees. They have emergency needs tor clothing, 
housing, transportation while job-seeking, and other activi- 
ties that typically exceed their meager resources upon re- 
lease from confinement. They are not considered good risks 
for loans of any kind. Especially if they are involved in 
educational or training programs, they lose their opportunity 
for work for as long a period of time as they are in training, 
so this help is of immediate practical importance. 

(21 ) Because parolees differ from other rehabilitation clients, io 
may be necessary to segregate them into specialize*', programs 
or to assign them only to selected staff members. In this 
case t hi s was done by having an MRC team assigned solely to 
the corrections project. 

(22) However, individualized treatment is necessary despite the 
fact that certain types of need are recurrent and common to 
almost all parolees. Every parolee is a unique person. 

(23) Professional, distinctions are less important than the goal 
of helping clients. If relationships are establ5.sb.cd be- 
tween a parolee and a particular staff member, it is id-ser 
in many instances to have him direct all aspects of that 
client 1 s treatment than to refer him to several other staff 
members for the various types of services needed. A one- 
to-one relationship with a staff member may be the basic . 
vehicle conveying the parolee to a faith in his own ability 
to succeed, so specialized services from others on the 
treatment team nuay best be mediated through the one staff 
member with whom he has established a relationship of tvusfc 
and rapport. 




Comprehensive efforts to help are needed on numerous occa- 
sions, both during and subsequent to the period immecliafce.Ly 
following release, when the parolee is aoout to give up his 
pro-social striving. These include times when a minor fail— 
Lire or setback causes discouragement, when trouble with an 
employer or fellow-worker arises, when he is tempted oy a 
friend or former prison acquaintance to participate in a 
e^irae that is 11 sure to succeed *' . when his prison record 



gets in the way of buying a car or getting a job, .when he 
is discriminated against in loan applications or insurance 
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policies, and when disappointments in love or family rela- 
tionships cause despair. Intensive services must be avail- 
able without delay; even waiting half an hour for a tele- 
phone callback may contribute to failure. 

(25) Psycho-social vocational rehabilitation services may be seen 
as providing prosthetic devices. One can consider the new 
environment, skills acquired through training, clothing pur- 
chases with a subsidy, and a modified self-concept which are 
provided through the project as prosthetic in the sense that 
they replace missing attributes or bolster up weaknesses. 

(26) Follow-up treatment activities should cover an extended pe- 
riod of time. Even the twelve-month span of treatment in 
this project is too short for most parolee clients. Employ- 
ment success is far from complete at first job placement, and 
the temptation to recidivate may emerge years after release 
from incarceration and long after termination of parole. 

Obviously, these principles, which summarize the treatment point 
of view of this project, overlap with each other. They are organic 
parts of a bundle of services rather than isolated units. Not neces- 
sarily unique to the treatment of parolees, they grow out of the pro- 
fessional orientations and experiences of work evaluation, vocational 
counseling, clinical psychology, social work, and other "helping pro- 
fessions ". 



Innovations 



The evolution of a treatment point of view in this project called 
attention to those aspects of services which differed from traditional 
correctional practice. Among the most important are theses 

(1) The comprehensive nature of the services. Few treatment 
approaches for parolees include a simultaneous application 
of social services, vocational evaluation, counseling and 
placement, psychological services, and vocational prepara- 
tion. Fewer still provide this "under one roof". 

(2) The vocational emphasis. The majority of services to offenders 
appear to be of the psychotherapeutic kind without any direct 
skilled intervention to promote career planning. This project 
focused on maxim um vocational adjustment as the primary means 
to total life adjustment. 

(3) The sophistication of vocational evaluation. The MRjC has 
available an its program one of the most advanced work eval- 
uation facilities in the nation. This entire resource was 
utilized in this experiment. 
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(4) The commitment to training. Many programs involve some kind 
of training, but few provide a massive attempt both to eval- 
uate who can best benefit from given types of training and 
to place high risk clients into vocational and educational 
programs (including college) normally are reserved. for bright, 
highly motivated clients who happen to have some kind of dis- 
ability. 

(5) The comprehensive program of services in the immediate post- 
release period. While post-release community treatment for 
parolees currently exists, most programs are available only 
to selected parolees. This project studied the egress pro- 
cess in some detail and provided a basis for improved post- 
release programs designed for all parolees, not onl;/ - a se- 
lected few. 

(6) The availability of substantial direct financial assistance 
in the immediate post-release period. For some time correc- 
tional treatment personnel have recognized that financial 
resources are necessary in order to respond to emergency 
needs of parolees. Normally financial assistance comes only 
after a great deal of negotiation and the establishment of 
various kinds of eligibility, for parolees are not considered 
good risks for loans of any kind. This project experimented 
with direct grants and loans to parolees who, in the judgment 
of the treatment team, needed such assistance. 

(7) The experimental design. Innovations in services to offenders 
and other clients abound, but relatively few are being tet::ed 
for their effectiveness under controlled experimental circum- 
stances. As a result, statements about what works and what 
does not are based on hunches and opinions at best. With the 
qualifications noted in Chanter Three, this project has care- 
fully maintained a design that allows for comparing treatment 
outcomes with an equivalent randomly selected group of non- 
treat ed parolees. 



Agency Modifications During the Project 

It was necessary to resist many proposed innovations in the midst 
of the experiment. The research requirement necessitated a sustained 
treatment pattern in oi’der to delineate explicitly what was done and 
to have this done to all of the experimental s . This included resisting 
implementing the idea about five months into the project that a half- 
way type residence could assist the adjustment of parolees. It may 
have improved results, but then the research would have had to measure 
the differential effect of such change. 

Anxiety about results on the part of many led to numerous other 
suggestions' to revise the nature of treatment radically during the. 
project. It was the judgment of project stafi that many of these ideas 
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radically departed from "normal" agency practice. Because they would 
have been initiated while the project was in process, they would have 
been utilized by only a small part of the experimental . Furthermore, 
none of the ideas, since they were merely hunches, had been proven 
effective for other agency clients and certainly not for offenders of 
the kind in this project. 

It was often difficult to determine whether a proposed modifi- 
cation fulfilled the project’s basic research design or violated it. 

As a result, certain "normal” agency practices were modified, but some 
proposals were turned down as being too much of an experiment within 
an experiment. A summary of the most important modifications of usual 
MRC practice follows. 

(1) A full MRC treatment team was assigned to treat only parolees. 
If these clients had come through normal agency channels, 
they would have been assigned to whichever one of the then 
four agency teams had an opening. (Although there was con- 
siderable discussion regarding whether or not parolees were 
sufficiently unique to justify one team to do all of the 
work, the decision to use only one team for parolees was 
made prior to the entrance of the first experimental subject 
into the agency program and this approa* h was maintained 
throughout the project.) 

(2) Parolees were isolated from other agency clients for group 
sessions. It was felt that the problems of criminal records, 
their unique implications for employment planning, and other 
special characteristics of parolees required special attention. 

(3) Because man y of the parolees worked at part-time jobs during 
the day, the treatment team maintained evening office hours. 
This was an attempt to reach men who were, in the team's 
judgment, working below their capacity and yet at the same 
time, were confident that they did not need full treatment 
services. 

( 4 ) A major modification of traditional MRC practice was that the 
treatment was encouraged to "reach out" with services to those 
men who resisted help by not showing up. For the most part, 
the nor mal MRC treatment approach did not include extending 
itself in any active fashion to people not asking for help, 
for there was a waiting list of clients. As indicated earlier, 
one characteristic of parolees is that they tend not to sub- 
mit themselves for help, hence the necessity of the Special 
Condition of Parole and for aggressive services. 

(5) The project evolved a shorter than normal period of time in 
which to complete all of the necessary work evaluations. 
Offenders differed from traditional MRC clients in that they 
were not physically handicapped. This revised downward the 
amount of time required for evaluation in the MRC workshop. 
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The typical offender, in addition to being faster, was con-, 
siderably less patient than the traditional physically handi- 
capped client. He will not "spin his wheel!- 1 , so the work 
evaluation staff speeded up thei- timetable. 

In order to cope with offenders * dislike for paper and pencil 
tests, the first day at MRC excluded such normal activities. 
Instead, it included orientation activities with a tour and 
discussions calculated to minimize any of the naturally over- 
whelming features of the first day "on the street". 

Contrary to traditional MRC practice, person— to— person client 
contacts in this project began prior to a client* s actual en- 
trance into the agency. This was done by an intake and orien- 
tation visit to MSRM by the project Social Worker one to two 
weeks prior to each parolee * s relee se . 

The idea of modified, part-time MRC treatment was instituted. 
Some men were scheduled on a half-day basis. Some atton' q e r 
less than five days per week from the beginning of their uro- 
gram. Some never received vocational evaluation in the MRC 
workshop. All of this was made possible by the fact that pro- 
ject treatment output was not based upon a contract with a 
referring agency. Flexibility in terms of how long and to 
what extent treatment should continue was possible. Such i.lex- 
ibility seems an absolute requirement of successful service to 
offenders. They are typically impulsive and events in their 
life often occur rapidly and with little -warning* To wait for 
decisions which progress through many levels of a bureaucracy 
almost guarantees that the responses will be too late and in- 
effectual. 

Because of built-in flexibility, project staff were able to 
make subsistence and maintenance decisions on a need basis 
and in a rapid fashion. This departure from normal contrac- 
tual procedures is, in the judgment of project staff, another 
absolute necessity in services for parolees. 

The unique arrangements which were agreed neon by the parti- 
cipating agencif r departed somewhat from normal referral to 
MRG procedures. Project staff had a somewhat freer opportunity 
to judge and act on the client’s potential for training. The 
DVR, was by no means a rubber stamp for staff recommendations. 

It was, however, cognizant of the experimental, and innovative 
nature of the project. This resulted in the extending of DVR, 
funds for training to many men who normally would have been 
assessed as poor risks for training programs. 
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THE TREATMENT PROCESS 



The problem at the outset of treatment was how to implement the 
multidisciplinary treatment in terms of the threefold purpose of the 
project — to reduce recidivism, to enhance employment, and to change 
attitudes. This was to be accomplished in such a way as to make it 
possible explicitly to describe the treatment and measure its effec- 
tiveness. Each of the team’s disciplines — social work, vocational 
counseling, work evaluation, and clinical psychology — approached the 
parolee from the context of its particular expertise. 

The struggle to evolve a treatment point of view was compounded 
by the difficulty of both social work and vocational counseling to 
maintain its own focus. Theoretically, each should "mind its own 
business", but each profession traditionally could "find jobs" for 
parolees, each could help on financial matters, each could deal with 
familial problems, and so forth. 

The solution to this constantly emerging issue was continually 
to discuss mutual roles. Informal and formal conferences were held 
in order to -intervene in role conflict. No rigid rules were applied 
to keep disciplines focused. Often an individual treatment team mem- 
ber, while conferring with other members of the team, would pursue or 
direct virtually all aspects of treatment with a given client. This 
did not appear to be an issue in terms of treatment, but it did pre- 
vent exact measure of the effect of various components of input. 



Staff Conference 
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The team approach itself also involved a great deal of discussion* 
Without a doubt, some felt that it was a useless concept thrust upon pre- 
sent practice by the mere existence of the variety of disciplines repre- 
sented on the team rather than by the validity of the idea. Nevertheless, 
the project remained committed to the team approach. 

Team services, of course, require that each member share a common 
frame of reference and a common objective. It became clear that the pro- 
ject team operated in a slightly different manner from traditional multi- 
discipline teams. In almost every case a particular worker developed a 
more intense relationship with a given client than he had with any other 
members of the team. As a result the client had one particular worker 
regardless of the discipline, as his primary agency contact. This team 
member utilized other skills than those customary in his specialty. For 
example, the Social Worker used the job placement skills typical of Voca- 
tional Counselors and the diagnostic skills of Clinical Psychologists. In 
other words, team members did not apply their skills equally to every cli- 
ent. On the other hand, the team met together relative to each client 
for purposes of understanding him and enhancing the comprehensive nature 
of his treatment. 

Treatment effort by the team can be grouped into activities related 
to five major areas: 

(1) Practical living. These services include living arrangements, 
budgeting, money grants, and "unique support". (The last of 
these refers to such activities as appearing in court with the 
'parolee on a minor violation, assisting him to move from one 
apartment to another, and other miscellaneous matters.) 

(2) Vocational adjustment. These include preparation for voca- 
tional services, vocational choice, job seeking, training or 
school, employer contacts, school and training contacts, and 
sustaining vocational adjustment. 

(3) Personal problems. The focus here was upon "interfering per- 
sonal problems" of an intra-psychiatric nature and insight 
therapy. In this population, insight therapy was seldom prac- 
tical. 

(4) Secondary clients. These include spouse, parents, other fam- 
ily, friends, and roommates. 

(5) Relationships with community resources. These included work 
with DVR counselors, Parole Agents, MRC medical and psychia- 
tric consultation, welfare and other community agencies. There 
were occasional referrals for specialized consultation rela- 
tive to the surgical removal of tattoos and similar activities. 
Consistent with the comprehensive nature of services, the 
treatment team involved the resources of two specialists in 
alcoholism for three men. 
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The sections that follow will summarize some of the chief processes, 
programs, and activities through which services were provided in efforts 
to meet the clients’ needs. 



Notification to Experimental Parolees 

As soon as the selection was made and experimental subjects iden- 
tified, a letter was sent to each indicating that he had been referred 
to MRC . While this duplicated the verbal notification given to him in 
the institution by MSRM staff, it was an attempt to personalize the pro- 
cess and to give men who tended to be skeptical concrete evidence of 
their having been selected. 

The letter emphasized project help in finding and keeping suitable 
employment. It did not go into any details about multidisciplinary ser- 
vices, but it gave the man notice and clarified the issue of what he 
should do if he already had a job. 

Enclosed with the letter of notification to the experimental parolee 
was an explanatory statement by the project Social Worker to clarify cer- 
tain misconceptions about the nature of the project. Another letter was 
sent to the Parole Agent tc which the client was assigned notifying him 
of project services, making arrangements for a meeting on the client’s 
first day at MRC and naming the project Social Worker who served as the 
primary liaison person in relationships with Parole Agents. 



Initial Experiences with Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 



The Intake Process : The intake process of MRC began with a visit 

by the Social Worker with each client at MSRM about a week prior to his 
release. The objectives of the Social Worker at intake were as follows: 

(1) To establish a beginning relationship with the client. 

(2) To determine the probable extent of MRC services jointly with 
the client. 



(3) To obtain background information concerning the client’s so- 
cial functioning and any pertinent data about his past which 
might help to understand the man better. Such information was 
useful in pre-arranging the first several days of treatment. 

It also provided a basis for contacts between MRC and employers, 
social agencies, schools, hospitals, etc., in order to obtain 
additional background Information. 

(4) To determine the extent of housing and transportation needs. 

(5) To determine the extent of the parolee's financial support 
while participating in the program. Although DVR and project 
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funds usually assumed such responsibility, the Social Worker 
sometimes contacted public or private welfare agencies for 
assistance when appropriate. 

Following the intake interview the Social Worker wrote a brief in- 
take report which included a summary of background information, impres- 
sions of the client’s present functioning, and his suggestions to the 
treatment team for the approach to be used in the parolee s initial phase 
of treatment. A letter was sent to DVB requesting transportation and sub- 
sistence funds. 

Administratively, a date was tentatively set for the client’s first 
day at MRC (usually a week or two after the intake interview) and the 
parolee and his Parole Agent were notified. Included in the notification 
was specific information concerning housing if this had been clarified by 

this time. 

The primary objective of the first day at MRC was to provide the pa- 
rolee with a positive "set" toward the agency through familiarization 
with its function, physical plant and treatment team. This was done in- 
formally. The secondary objective was to help the parolee meet immediate 
personal needs related to housing, finances, transportation, debt manage- 
ment, family problems, clothing, etc. 

Agenda for the First Dav at MRC : The general format of the first 

day's activities was as follows: 

(1) 10:00 a.m. - New parolee(s) met with Social Worker in MRC 
’’apartment”. 

(2) 10:00 a.m. - Social Worker introduced members of MRC team and 
briefly explained the nature of services performed at MRC as 
they might apply to the parolee. Parolees were free to ask 
questions of any team member. 

(3) Team conducted a brief tour of the agency. 

(4) Coffee Break - Approximately 10:30 a.m. Group congregated in 
the ’’apartment” for coffee and informal discussion of disci- 
plines, teamwork, etc. Representatives from DVB and MDC were 
introduced at this time. 

(5) Parolees then met with their Parole Agents in offices provided 
by MRC. 

(6) . Lunch 

(7) 12:30 p.m. - Parolees met for individual conferences with: 

(a) Vocational Counselor (Job prospects, possibilities of 
training, work skills needed, etc.) 
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(b) Social Worker (Living situations, finances, transporta- 
tion, clothing, etc.) 

(c) Project Coordinator (Overview of project, responsibilities 
to Special Condition of parole and other matters of gen- 
eral business.) 

(S) Mid-afternoon - Parolee (s) returned home or commenced imple- 
menting plans to satisfy immediate needs which were related 
to success in the program or to employment. 

The guiding principles of this agenda were brevity, adequate struc- 
turing, maximum stimulation and informality. The lengt’ of the indivi- 
dual interviews necessarily depended upon the needs oi each parolee. I 
was hoped that every new parolee would be able to leave the agency oy 
2:00 p.m. This allowed the team time to go into conference at 3s 00 p.m. 
to discuss implications for each new parolee ! s program. 

The first objective of services immediately following a parolee’s 
release from M3RM was to provide him with living arrangements compatible 
with long-term objectives of total life adjustment. Second, the matter 
of clothing usually was involved in the day or two immediately following 
release. It was the viewpoint of project personnel that a man’s self- 
concept was closely related to his appearance. Third, a man's past debts 
were of concern to the treatment team. Attempts were made to arrange pay- 
ment of these debts over a period of time and in some instances to put off 
the first payment until tlie eoro program (the in-ageney evaluation phase 
prior to job placement) was completed. The fourth immediate °b j ^ ^ 
the provision of transportation between MUG and his residence. This was 
obviously necessary in order to get the man to attend regularly. Often, 
it was complex since many men lived outside of Minneapolis. 

Attendance at MRC : Every effort was made to motivate the parolee 

to come to MRC every day during the core program. Besides making the pro- 
gram itself as meaningful as possible, the Social Worker gave weekly 
attendance reports to the Parole Agents and provided transportation and 
incidental expense monies based cn the number of days present plus excused 
absences in a given week. The report to the Parole Agent kept him in- 
formed of the parolee's participation in the program, gave him a basis 
for discussing progress when he visited with the subject, and provided the 
leverage considered necessary for certain of the experimental subjects. 

Diagnostic Conference : The treatment team held a formal diagnostic 

conference approximate] y one week following each subject's release. The 
Parole Agent who had jurisdiction in the case was invited and attended 
with only a few exceptions. Other personnel from MRC, DVR, and MPC who 
were active in a case also attended. The purpose of this conference was 
to develop plans for a client's program at MRG and to begin long-range 
planning. 
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A summary of the discussion and conclusions was prepared; one copy 
was filed in the client’s case file at MEG, and others were sent to the 
Parole Agent and DVR. 

Staff conclusions were based on data from MSEM files, schools, med- 
ical and psychiatric consultation, psychological test results, inter- 
views and first week observations in the work laboratory of MRC. 

Quite often the parolee was brought into the actual conference and 
in all cases the results were shared with the man during an interview 
with the Social Worker immediately following the conference. 

This outline indicates the general format of the diagnostic con- 
ference: 

I. Client Description 

A. Social Functioning 

1 . Present living situation 

a. Address 

b. With whom 

c. Supportive of adjustment or not (should he stay) 

2. Impressions as to man’s commitment to a legitimate 
career 

3. Attitude toward program as seen at Intake Interview: 
very interested, moderately interested, passive, un- 
interested, or resistive 

4. Involvement in criminal sub-culture (if known) 

5. Need for income 

a. Dependents 

b. Debts or judgments 

c . Other 

B. Employment Information 

1 . Prior to institutionalization 

2. While in institution 

a. Where 

b. What learned 

c. Adjustment 

3. Present vocational plans or aspirations 
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4. Results of vocational tests 

5. Can he profit from training 

6. General functioning in reformatory 

C. Psychological Data 

1 . Clinical impression 

2. Intelligence 

D. Educational Data 

1 . Level attained 

2 . Performance 

3. Where obtained 

E. Vocational Evaluation Data 

1. Tovel of investment in work laboratory: motivated, 
passive, or not motivated 

2. Tentative skill evaluation 

3 . Work habits 
II, Treatment Plan 

A. Goals 

B. Types of Specific Intervention 



Vocational Evaluation 



The MG vocational evaluation and adjustment program is both eval- 
uative and adjustive; the client learns about himself in terms of his 
skills., aptitudes, interests, work tolerances, and so on, and he also 
has an experience directed in part to modifying his self-concept, atti- 
tudes toward wc'Hfc and in some instances his skills. MRC has calculated 
that approximately 60 f of the traditional clients referred for vocational 
evaluation have substantial persona! adjustment problems together with 
or in addition to strictly vocational problems. The ultimate goal of the 
vocational evaluation is to assist the client in determining his assets 
and liabilities relative to his career, to assist in establishing a job 
goal and to intervene in problems which interfere with holding employ- 
ment. 



Certain kinds of problem areas are recurrent in clients referred 
to the MRC vocational evaluation unit. Most often a combination of 
problems exists in a given case and is the basis for referral for MRC 
services. These problems can be categorized as follows: 

(1) Motivational problems. Clients who possess thic problem arc 
seen as net having the "productive spirit". Little interest 
is shown in fulfilling their role as workers in society. Job 
seeking behavior is erratic and ineffective. It is difficult * 
to establish that they have actively sought work. They will 
rationalize their inability to find work by indicating that 
"there are no jobs"* or, in the case of parolees, "I have a 
criminal re cord " , 

(2) Anxiety problems. These men lack confidence in their ability 
to meet work standards. Their self-concept is poor and they 
fear failure. Often these people can produce if there is posi- 
tive feedback in the work evaluation situation that helps them 
find confidence in their capacities. Fork experience in the 
shop setting can provide occupational identity. 

(3) Hostility problems. Certain clients, especially parolees, 
possess long-term, well-integrated feelings of hostility and 
resentment, especially toward authority. They project respon- 
sibility for their difficulties on bo others, sometimes their 
fellow workers. Often they have poorly controlled aggressive 
tendencies and their work history indicates extreme difficulty 
in job retention. 

(4) Dependency problems. These parolees are characterized as 
childish, possessing unrealistic expectations of work and 
life. Their concept of work and independence is immature. 

They have not emancipated themselves "from parent figures and 
have had little practice in decision-making and problem-solv- 
ing, especially as regards employment. 

(5) Inexperience problems. These persons have had little or no 
contact with work and as a result are naive about the demands 
of employment. They view themselves as inexperienced and have 
not incorporated the worker image. They may not reject work 
but simply are ignorant of its meanings. Their information 
relative to the variety of employment opportunities as a re- 
sult of their inexperience is woefully inadequate. 

(6) Physical problems. Traditionally, MRC works with persons 
possessing physical handicaps. In the case of project parolees 
physical handicaps were limited to only one man. However, many 
did complain of a sore back, heart conditions, and other prob- 
lems irhich often seemed to be a rationalization for inactivity. 
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(7) Reality problems. In this category would fall such problems 
as a lack of education and training, low skill level, history 
of institutionalization without major benefit, no recent work 
experiences, minority group status and criminal record. 

The Vocational Evaluation Process : The work performed in the voca- 

tional evaluation department at MRC is accomplished through a series of 
job samples over a period of time, in the case of parolees usually from 
two to four weeks. The vocational evaluator selected and assigned tasks 
and instructed each parolee in the performance of these activities. He 
observed the parolee’s performance and recorded data relative to speed, 
accuracy, learning skills, physical characteristics, dexterities, coor- 
dination, strength, work tolerance, relationship to supervision and to 
fellow workers, and work adjustment in general. 

The physical plant includes 9,000 square feet on the second floor 
of the MRC building. In this work setting there exist approximately 
1000 job samples subheaded under the following major categories: auto- 

motive, clerical, electrical, graphic arts, heavy manual labor, home- 
bound activities, janitorial, kitchen work, light metal work, negative 
retouching, nurses aid, orderly, precision machine work, sheetmetal, 
welding, woodworking, and miscellaneous. Therefore it was possible to 
make a judgment relative to the parolee ’ s work on any number oi task3 
in relationship to the competitive work world. 



Section of MRC Vocational Evaluation Area 
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The average time spent 
in the vocational evaluation 
area by the parolee was 12.6 
days at 6-J hours per day. The 
first week was spent in basic 
skill evaluation. 

On the rirst day at MRC 
the parolee was given a tour 
of the shop and a brief ori- 
entation to its general ob- 
jectives. The next day or 
two were spent in taking for- 
mal paper and pencil tests and 
in some cases solving personal 
problems outside of the agency. 
After this testing and the 
resolution of emergent prob- 
lems, the parolee returned to 
the shop and received a more 
thorough orientation to shop 
rules and a clear explanation 
of the exact procedures and 
tasks in which he would be 
likely to become involved. 

Following conclusion of 
the basic skill evaluation, 
the parolee and this voca- 
tional evaluator held an in- 
formal conference relative 
to ongoing focus of the pro- 
gram. He then returned to 
the shop and entered into an 
in-depth evaluation along 
certain agreed upon areas 
of interest. During this 
period he was informed of his 
progress. 

Many parolees were able 
to verbalize a vocational 
goal when they entered the 
project. One objective of 
the vocational evaluation 
was to assist them to con- 
sider other alternative job 
goals. This was done by 
encouraging them to be eval- 
uated in areas not directly _ 
in their interests but for 
which there was some hunch 
on the part of staff that 
they might be capable. 




Project 

Vocational 

Evaluator 

Observing 

Client 
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During this entire period, in addition to skill evaluation, work 
habits and attitudes also were evaluated and discussed. Work adjust- 
ment problems and negative work habits were brought to the attention 
of the parolee in an attempt to help him modify these problems. Gen- 
erally speaking, parolees had difficulty in modifying negative work hab- 
its. The most successful approach was direct, straightf oiward , well- 
defined, firm and sincere. 

In order to evaluate men who had jobs during the day, a special 
evening program was set up shortly afte.’ the project began. It started 
at 6:30 p.m. and terminated at 9:30 p.m. A total of only eight parolees 
took advantage of this program, but it showed promise of being a valu- 
able supplement to the daytime program. Auto tune-up, micrometer, and 
slide-rule practice, algebra through teaching machines, typing, print- 
ing, and drafting facilities were utilized. 




Client Receiving Instruction in Basic Electronic Assembly 
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Parolees as Vocational Evaluation Cli- 
ents ; If it were necessary to categorize 
parolees as vocational evaluation cl5.ents, 
one could identify them as motivated, re- 
sistant, or dependent. One might even add 
a fourth group "chronic mess-ups". 

There were many examples of men who 
did not cooperate in the vocational evalu- 
ation program during the initial period of 
their release but who returned after ei- 
ther failing on jobs sought on their own 
or after deciding through consultation 
with other project staff or Parole Aj^nts 
that their present employment situation 
was beneath their capacity or unsatisfy- 
ing. In many instances this was more pro- 
ductive than work with men who came into 
vocational evaluation immediately follow- 
ing their release before they had a chance 
to test their own ability to make an em- 
ployment adjustment. 

Absenteeism and tardiness were prob- 
lems throughout this course of the project. 
The average was 6.\ days absent per person 
or about l/3 of the days when the average 
parolee should have been present. 

In many instances parolees seemed to 
use the vocational evaluation shop as a 
shelter for those periods of time when 
they were failing to adjust in the com- 
munity. These men would return to the 
program, be accepted, and spend a week 
or two in the shop evaluating themselves 
for alternative careers. Rather than 
make a prior decision that men in this 
category were goldbri eking or manipula- 
ting funds, the program was opened to 
all who were eligible to come. It was 
hoped that through this experience the 
men, whether or not positively motivated, 
might benefit from the treatment and re- 
newed contact on an intensive basis with 
the treatment team. Chapter Three in- 
cludes reference to the potential pre- 
dictive value of vocational evaluation 
ratings. 
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Important differences between parolees and traditional MRC clients 
were discovered in the vocational evaluation experience ^ Parolees are 
far more alert and physically capable. They are more guarded in conver- 
sation and more suspicious of helping persons. They possess more manipu- 
lative skills. Partly because of their recent incarceration, they tend 
to lack such fundamental requirements of day-to-day living as clothing, 
a watch, an automobile, and so on as discussed previously in this chap- 
ter. They are much faster, usually finishing as many tasks in three 
weeks as it takes the physically handicapped to finish in four and a 
half or five weeks. They are far more deprived culturally than many of 
the physically handicapped and about equally as deprived as the chron- 
ically unemployed who are treated at MRC. Parolees were described as 
follows by the vocational evaluator: ",. 0 these men are a very inter- 

esting group to work with. They are unpredictable, irresponsible, man- 
ipulative, clever, bright, and also quite dependent underneath an ade- 
quate front." 



Vocational Counseling Services 

The major goals of vocational counseling in this project were 
(l) the establishment of a realistic, feasible, and attainable voca- 
tional plan, (2) the actualization of the plan, and (3) follow-up 
services to meet individual needs while the plan was being put into 
effect. 

The vocational counseling process interview was one of several 
techniques utilized by the vocational counselor in working with the 
parolee. This interview, in most cases, involved itself with the 
process of establishing the vocational plan. 

The direction of any specific interview depended upon the current 
status of the client ! s planning, the type of relationship between coun- 
selor and client, and most important, whatever was of particular signi- 
ficance to the client at that time. This type of interview was con- 
cerned with providing a climate in which a client could communicate 
effectively with the counselor without feeling too inhibited. There- 
fore it could take on many characteristics, i.e., structured or unstruc- 
tured, directive or problem centered, information gathering or imparting, 
test reports or interpretation, and many others. The existing emotional 
climate was perhaps the most critical factor contributing to the success 
or failure of the counseling interview. 

The broad goals of the interview situation were to enable the cli- 
ent to gain insight into those background, personality, interest, apti- 
tude, aspirational, and achievement factors which substantially affected 
his successful establishment in the world of work. The counselors worked 
with the client's perception of himself in terms of these factors. Be- 
cause the parolee reacted to those factors according to how he perceived 
them, it was important for the counselor to recognize when a client S s 
perceptions appeared to be distorted. Once this was recognized, a con- 
siderable amount of interview time was spent in the resolution of these 




